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realised. The full extent of Napoleon's disaster
became more and more apparent as the bands of
disorganised fugitives, hollow-eyed, frost-bitten,
clad literally in rags, passed through the German
towns. They were not molested, but agreat step for-
ward was taken when on December 30, 1812, Gene-
ral Yorck commanding the Prussian contingent,
after inward struggles which only those familiar
with the man's soldierly character can appreciate,
determined on his own responsibility to throw
the treaty with Napoleon to the winds and sign
a convention of neutrality with the Russians.
That convention of Tauroggen has well been
called the point of departure for the whole war
of liberation.

We shall have much to do with Yorck in our
subsequent narrative, and it is worth dwelling here
on the steps that led up to his great decision.

The Prussian auxiliaries, unlike the contingents
from the South German states had not followed
Napoleon to Moscow. Together with the French
corps of Marshal Macdonald they had remained
as a reserve in the neighbourhood of Riga. Yorck
was not their original commander but had suc-
ceeded Grawert. At the first news of Napoleon's
difficulties Yorck had been approached by the
commandant of Riga, Essen, and urged to turn on
Macdonald, arrest him, and shut him up in the
fortress, a suggestion to which Yorck had not
even deigned an answer, although he had sent
the letter to Frederick William. Essen was soon